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ABSTRACT * 

The L«I.F«E« (learning Is for Everyone) project 
conducted by the Altoona Public Library fros SepteBber 1975 to June 
1977 sought to increase library services for the Mentally handicapped 
of all -ages« The L.I.F. E« collectiofi of instructional aaterials 
includes toys, gases, puzzles, books, aagazines, records, nultittedia 
kits, filas, and conventional print materials for the lildly to 
profoundly retarded as veil as a resource collection for parents, 
tieachers, advocates, and the general public. Specific programs 
include filns and discussion groups for parents, story hours, filas, 
dramlktics, hobby clubs, and holiday events for retarded patrons, and 
special programs for children and young adults which attempt to 
foster understanding of their reteurded peers. As a result of the 
experiences in the planning and operation <pf these programs, 
suggestions for the developmefit of similar programs are presented 
along with media selection criteria and a listing of resource 
agencies and specific instructional materials. (JVP) 
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DEDICATION 

^'Our children, due to their limitations, are unable to experience many things. They learn 
through word of mouth, books, and films. This is where your library plays such an important role. 
Il brings to them much\hey may otherwise miss," 

Special Educator 
Altoona Area School Dl^^tricl 

To the many, many, children arx) adults we've met through this program, that havd taught us 
^» 

so much and shown us that our efforts were indeed needed — and valued. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Ihr *ulam» " irvv pvoplv, free libriuics" rxpn^sscs 
\hv pfuio which we Amoricans havo in our public 
hf>f,trTt*% aful thetr servkes. Recenlly howevt^r, 
in.; 1. havr bnomo asvaro that our libraries aro 
j;rfU*raMy unresponsive to Ihe needs of all Ameri- 
cans. While library services meet ihe^nccds of the 
avi^ragc resident, appropriale service for the 
thousands who deviate from Ihe norm is generally 
lacking. As aOliijlt of this realization, libraries 
across the country are beginning to make con- 
certed efforts to serve these "non-average" groups, 
particularly the handicapped. Pilot projects are 
being funded so that new concepts of appropriate 
library services and programs for the handicapped 



will emerge. L.l.f is such a pilot project con- 
tented with providing library service to the menially 
r<Marde(J, 11 is a project of the Alloona Area Public 
I ibary, funded by Title I of the Library Services 
and Conslruclion A( I trom Si»pleml)er V)7S to 
)une 1977. 

The purpose of this booklet is to describe the 
L.I.F.E. project and to offer suggestions for pro- 
grammi^ and collection development which we 
found to be effective and appropriate for our re- 
larcftd patrons. L.I.F.E. Is only a beginning. We 
hope lhat others will examine these suggestions, 
refine them, add to them, creaie new and better 
ideas so lhat library service to all retarded Ameri- 
cans becomes a reality. ^ 




II. THI FACTS ABOUT Ll.f.E, 

JJ ARNINC XS £OR jytRVONl 

Iht' I I f f program <*ncon^pjssrs Ihrve major 
ob|octivr\. Thr first is lo serve mentally retarded 
pi'rsons of all age** and abilrlies by: 

1. Providing a collection of mulli-media male- 
ruiK which ihey can borrow and lhal are best 
suited to their special needs, 

2. Providing appropriate programs m which 
th(^y can participate and find enjoyment, and 

3. Providing situations in which they can inter- 
act comfortably with other regular patrons. 

Secondly. L.I.F.E. is meant lo serve parents, 
teachers, and advocates of retarded citizens by: 

1.^ Providing a multi-media collection on all 
aspects of mental retardation, 

2^ Providing a parent resource coHection of in- 
'slructional materials which will help them teach 
specific skills and concepts at-home to their re- 
tarded children, ^ 

3. Providing an information-referral service, 
and 

4. Providing programs in cooperation with the 
local chapter of the Pennsylvania Association for 
Retarded Citizens to help parents of retarded chil- 
dren with their many special needs. 

Thirdly, L.I.F.E. is meant to serve the general 
public by: 

1. Providing access to information on afl as- 
pects of mental retardation including career opp^- 
tunities in this field, and 

2. Providing a forum in which normal children 
and adults interact with the retarded, and through 
which their attitudes and misconceptions vN^ill 
hopefully be changed. 

L.I.F.E. was started because Blair County in which 
Alloona is located has a rather large population 
of retarded citizens which is growing due to the 
existence of one state hospital and two state 
schools. This population also includer an increas-^ 
ing numbef of children who are being diagnosed 
through theSregular public school system. Specifi- 
cally, o\rr 3000 people are fclentified as mentally 
retardec 'hat is close to 3^^^ of the total popula- 
tion of blair County< The national average is 
slightly more than 3"^^;. So LLF.E. was started to 
serve a rather numerous gtoup of people who have 
never been served before. 
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I he primary impetus for initiating >he I I f J 
library program was the change in the educational 
and residential situations in the HIair ( ounly area, 
a change which is not onfy occurring m Altcnma 
but. also all over the country. This new philosc:>phy 
IS called mamstreaming. The Edytaiion of Al! 
Handicapped Children's Act mandates that by 197H 
states will locale and provide free and appropnali 
educations for all handicapped children. It also 
indicates that all exceptional children h.we thc^ 
right to the fullest and richest life possible which 
the community can offer. Current opinions sug- 
gest that mainstreaming is the best method for 
implementing the law. 

Although there is no clear cut definition for 
mainslreaming as yet, most educators, social work- 
ers, authorities, and other professionals ogree that 
it encon^passes the concept of providing speci'al- 
ized, individualized training and help wh^n needed 
to the handicapped and ^in the least restrictive 
setting possible. In the words^ one mother who 
wrote an article for Exceptional ^afcnt magazine: 
"Mainstreaming means giving everyone an equal 
opportunity to participate in community^Ttfer—F^- 
disabled people mainstreaming means access to 
every part of the community schools, churched, 
parks, libraries, drive-ins. and taverns." 

The initiators of the L.I.F.E. program felt strongly 
that the majority of retarded people, including the 
severely and trainably retarded as well as the edu- 
cably retarded, could profit from the experiences 
and services which libraries oin provide if some 
special materials and knowledgeable programming 
is utilized. They also felt that it was the- library's 
lawfutobligation to provide service to the retarded 
who as citizens, as recognized members of the 
mainstream, have the right to receive. 

The L.I.F.E, collection provides materials for a 
wide range of individuals who vary in abilities and 
intellectual functioning from profoundly to mildiv 
retarded. It also contains materials for learning 
disabled children and young adults. The collection 
includes toys, games, puzzles, high-interest, tow- 
vocabulary books and magazines, records, multi- 
media books and filmstrip kits, films, and conven- 
tional print materials. It was necessary to offer 
such a wide and unusual variety of materials be- 
cause such things not Only provide enjoyment but 
also oppci^unitiite for learning. For years now edu- 
cators have recognized that a muHi-sensory ap- 
proach is probably the most effective method for- 
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tt^Jthing th<* rrl4rdi*d and learning di\jhlc(i. It is 
only logKal that a library collrcti^n lor thrsr pro 
p\v should imludf rnulti-Nrnsory matt'n.ils, 

The fxtrndrd 1.1 f.L iolloction also mcludf^s 
malrrials <or parents, feachors, and advotati's as 
wrH thr general puhfic. The rotteaion inctudos 
most ot the professional and lay journals avahahle 
m the mental health, mental retardation field, the 
most recent books including those ot a general 
nature, a professional nature, and those written as 
"how-lo's" for parents. Film^frips and films on 
mental retardation, on accepting exceptionality, on 
parenting and training of certain self-help skills, on 
sexuality and the retarded are available. Copies of 
the most recent and pertinent state and federal 
government documents and pamphlets concerning 
mental retardation are shelved with the L.I. FT. 
collection along with pamphlets and booklets pub- 
lished by various service agencies. Specific teach- 
ing aids such as lacing boards, double handled 
scissors, and concept oriented games are available 
for parents to borrow. Directories to special 
schools jnd services are available but shelved in 
the regular reference collection rather than with 
the special L.I.F.E. Parent Resource collection. 
Other books of a general nature are intershelved 
with the regular adult collection also. 

Programs for the retarded patrons include story 
hours, film programs, dramatics and puppetry, arts 
and crafts, hobby clubs, and special holiday events. 
Many programs are designed to include average or 
normal children with the retarded children. School 
visits are made to the special education classes in 
;he area. Special education classed are also invited 
to make field trips to the library, and many teach- 
ers from schools within walking distance of the 
library regularly bring their children to the L.I.F.E. 
, Center. A rotating collection of materials from 
L.I.F.E. is ^Iso available in one of the state school 
facilities in Altoona. Thj^ collection and program 
is handled by a volunteer teacher who works 
closely with the L.I.F.E. staff. 

Programs fpr parents include film programs and 
discussion groups. Topics may include housing 
alternatives for retarded adults, right to education, 
legislation, parenting, how to teach certain self-, 
help skills utilizing the materials available from the 
L.I.F.E. collection and so on. 

Programs are also prepared for general audi- 
ences, especially school age children and teenagers. 
These p^grams are given in an effort to help the 

\ 
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regular chiUfren a(.tept and understand their re- 
larded pners and to dispel their fears and mist on 
i captions Several programs for both parents and 
the general puhlu^ have been videotaped and 
televised over local television (hannels. 

The I.IT.F^ Center is a self-contained center. 
Since many of the materials in the L.I.F.L ( ollection 
can be rather distracting when they an* used, it 
was felt best to locate the collec tion in a rot>m o.' 
its Own. All chidren, whether handicapped or not, 
are encouraged to use the I \M. Center so that 
mamstreamlng is an actualitv All children seem 
to enjoy and can profit from the variety of L.I.F.t. 
materials. It has been found that many of the more 
retarded adults fppi more comfortable in the L.I.F.E. 
Center than m the regular adult sections of the 
library. 

Those adults vsno want to use the rest of the 
library are encouraged to do so and given assist- 
ance in finding appropriate materials and in usinp 
V the facilities. 

Although books are catalogued in the traditional 
way. a simple symbol plus accession number sys- 
tem IS used to classify and catalog the toys, games, 
puzzles, and multi-media kits. For example, a 
puzzle is PUZ 12 or a toy is ^OY 43. It was found 
that utilizing such a scheme keeps all the same 
types of things together tn a single area making 
storage and reshelving much more convenient thar* 
intershelving the materials would. This organiza- 
tion of the materials also has enabled the staff to 
divide the center into areas oriented towards adults, 
children, quiet actjvities, and play or noisy activi- 
ties. Since most of the L.LF.E. patrons request ma- 
terials by format rather than by subject and tend to 
browse for topics of interest within a single format, 
intershelving by subject classification did not seem 
necessary or advantageous. Strong subject cata- 
loging is emphasized to facilitate the selection of 
materials by teachers and parents who primarily 
ask for materials by subject and who know how to 
use the catalog. 

I 

III. SUGGESTIONS FOR DEVELOPING LIBRARY 
SERVICES AND PROGRAMS FOR THE RETARDED 

L.I.F.E. represents a maximum investment of 
effort and money. Effective library service to the 
retarded does rK>l necessarily require such a large 
investment. Meaningful service can be provided at 
little or no additional cost to the library. The only 
requirements really necessary are energy, adapt- 



•ihihty. (rralivity. undrrslandiOK, *iml a iommiitfMl 
(Jrdiialiof) !o iht* pfiruiplc of suMahIr library s(»rv 
i( Jor all cili/rn%, 

Wlirlhrf lonlrmplalin^ a ( ()rT>prrt)rnMvc pri)- 
^rarn \uch a% l.l.f .[. or more limilpd scrvuos, IIm* 
first slfp \s to idt'nlily thr rrlardrd population in 
>()ur tommumty. To drtrrnvme how many rrlard(*(l 
p<M)plr there ar<\ conia<t the pul>lie schooK, re 
hat)ihtation agencies, shelterc^d workshops, Unjleuj 
fund, Associations tor Retarded (jli/ens, .ind other 
s<'^r\Ke agencies. Not only will their information 
tell you about the si/e of the retarded population. 
It will also divide this population by a^c and by 
degree ol disability. This inrorm»iti<)n will help you 
decide your service priorities. 

Our experience has shown that it is better t(^ 
approach provisron of service on a step-by-step 
basis starting with one target group such as the 
irainablv retarded school age children, and then 
expanding slowlv to other groups. Concentrating 
upon a single group will help keep you from be- 
coming overwhelmed and confused. It will enable 
you to set clearly defined goals which you car 
successfully attain in a relatively short time span. 
Success with one group. will be so rewarding and 
reinforcing that you'll be eager and fresh to tackle 
the next. Also dc^^etoping service for the next 
group will be much easier because you will be 
familiar wUh some of the pitfalls and problems as 
well as what works with retarded people. 

A second step to consider before beginning to 
develop a library program is to learn about nlental 
retardation. A general knowledge about etiology, 
terminology, educational and rehabilitative philos- 
ophies, medical treatments, social, psychological 
and behavioral problems, etc. wilt be valuable to 
you as you communicate with parents, teachers, 
and other professionals who work with the re- 
tarded. Also become knowledgeable about legis- 
lation concerning the rights of the retarded, es- 
pecially in the areas^of education, housing, employ- 
ment, vocational training, social services, social 
security benefits, civil rights, etc. Become familiar 
with agencies both public and private which cap 
offer help, services, and resources to the retarded 
ind their families. Finally, become acquainted with 
the specific learning prc*blems, informational needs 
and interests of the retarded people you plan to 
serve. Find out from their teachers what kinds of 
multi-sensory experiences and multi-media mate- 
rials are the most appropriate and successful. 
Armed with this knowledge you can adapt your 
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programs and nuke informed selections wfn( ti will 
Im*I|) ttn* retafde<J ()alron en|oy and proht Iforn llie 
library <*xperien( e. 

Pr(>l)af)ly ttu* best way to tjeterrtiine whal serv- 
ices your library (an ()rovide lor the retarded is to 
ask their parents, teat hers, other professionals who 
work with them, ancJ last but not least, \hc retarded 
tliennelves. They are the best .luthonties on what 
interests them and wKit tfiey like to tio The lol- 
lowmy list offers suggestions for providir>y needed 
and appropriate library services to tfu* retarded. 
It i« bv no means inclusive. 

1. Include retarded children in vour r<»gularlv 
scheduled story hours. Generallv the activtties 
such a<. finger play or singing games which arc^ 
usually included in story hours for yc>ung children 
will be successful for the voung retarded cl>ild. 
too. Also plan some special prc:)grams (or groups 
of retarded children alone. 

2. If vour library has a policy of making public 
school visits, include visiting the special education 
classrooms with your programs. Generally the re- 
tarded have the same interests as their normal 
peers, so programs for the latter group with some 
adaptations will suffice for the retarded, too. 

3. Invite the special education classes and 
•groups from sheltered workshops and homes to 

come to the library on field trips. Be prepared 
with a brief program about the library which in- 
cludes actually taking a tour. Show them the lo- 
cation of those materials which are of most interest 
to. them. Demonstrate how to ask for and me 
equipment su/rh as a record player. Teach them 
only those library skills which they will need t& 
use the materials responsibly. Finally, issue them 
cards and help them select something to borrow. 

4. Arrange programs on mental retardation both 
for parents specifically and for the general public. 
Topics may include housing althernatives, educa- 
tional rights, mainstreaming, vocational education, 
and general information on retardation. Get com- 
munity professionals involved. Have debates and 
discussions as well as films. If you have the capa- 
city, prepare- videotaped programs for i ^ver 
local television stations. These programs . \<io 
be saved and borowed by interested g : or 
their own programs. 

5. Develop programs on mental retardation for 
regular school age children so that they can learn 
to respond to and accept the child who Is different. ■ 
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<> ProVMlr tn^t*rvi(<) lor >(>ur tilirjry nUiII \o 
th.i! tht*v wilt lf*t*l 1 ()rnf(trt.it>ir with ffit- ri't.irtitd 
.uul I an lf)us \frM* thrrn t)rllfr 

^ FVrpjrr filfti firo^r.inis !of f cM.irtifc! .wli^lt-. 
.uu! prt*srr>l Ihrni .it shi'Itrnui v\orksfu>ps <m shft 

niorr (jittitutt tor tht* Minr<.« s4»\frt»lv rrt.irc<t»(l .uUilt 
to ( or))r to tf)r ii(>r.irv th.in it is tor vou to ^o t(» 
tht*ni It possihlcv t.iki' sonif rn.itrrMls .ilor)).» vxhuf) 
tht*v ^ .in borrow .nuj uso until sour nt'xt visit 

ft. II thrrt* IS .1 r<*Mi}t*nttal institution tn vour 
sorvtif .rrtM, (onl.u I tin* Ithrarun and (Ifvflof) vn.ws 
ItK vnur two hhranrs to ioof>fraliv A visit to thr 
fiuhlu Ifhrarv tan hf r\trt»nifK hrnftu i.il arui 
CX( ilirJ^ for \ho institutioRali/cd rrtarciate 

*V Brcomc an acKotatf tor thr rftardt'd Sf)('ak 
out on thrtr hfh.ilt St»l an rxampit* tor \Uc rr\\ 
of the communil> hv t*n(ouramn^ .md suf^portifir. 
mainstro.iming oi tht» rotardrd into community littr 

to. H*»((>mo involvcHi with other sor\i(r pro 
lessionals who work with the ri'tarded \() that vou 
become a rexpet ted and lnt^'^J'al part ot tfie total 
rehabilifative ettort By doin^ this vou will in^uTo 
that your intormation and servii es will he tre- 
quontly u^icd. 

IV. TIPS ON STORYTELLING AND PROGRAM 
PLANNING 

Planning storyhours ft^r -mentally retarded chil- 
drt*n IS not much different from plannmg for aver- 
age children, especially in terms of interests and 
activities. There are some considerations to keep 
in mind, however. 

First consider the level of the children and their 
ability to. comprehend and understand. Then con-, 
sider their learning problems and the generally 
shorter allcniibn span. The teacher k the best 
source of mkirroation and feedback on your pro- 
grams, so it is advisable to communicate with him 
her regularly. Routine, repetition, and consistency 
are necessVy. So it is helpful to structure your 
programs along the same formats, use consistent 
methods of discipline, and build in repetition for 
optimum learning. IT is also necessary to use pos- 
itive comments and reinforcers frequently. Re- 
tarded children rteed to be praised often when 
they are sitting correctly, waiting their turn, paying 
attention or behaving appropriately. They also 
learn more through multi-sensory experiences. So 
provide a variety of media coupled with activities 



and %on>(s w>4ii ft focu% upon the rti«iin tl>eme (»f 
(<)n(f«pt In this way !hc» children tirconie inv€l|^|^1 
vi-rl)aMv and t«xpfrientialy vsith \hv coruept 

lollovsing IS a list ot poirvts v\ hii h wc fouiuJ 
usflul 111 planning st(%r\hoiir\ or tilni prograitis tor 
\hv felaf<i4Hl In afMftnm to live pl5inned^-|>ft>^fam*» 
we alwavs .illow .miple' tmie lor tin^wsing and 
• n»era( tion with thf niateri.ils in thi* ((>ll(*ition 
!>u'ing tftis tinie \\r .ire afile to work with piM>ple 
in<fivi(fu.illv to help thi»ni Ifarn to ust» the materials 

I PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS 

1 Storytt»lling : It is unadvisable tu use story 
fiooks as the only visual aid It is t)ettf*r to t<*ll 
the story while using puppets, flannel board fig- 
ures or drawing putures as you go along. Actual 
objects are even htMter liecause they are concrete 
and the clnldrrn can feel them Two excellent 
resourc es are : 

Tell and Draw Stories f>y Margaret |. OldfiNd 
(C reative Storytime Press, Arts and Crafts Un- 
limit(*d. f^ox Minneapolis. Minn. S''>44()) 

Storytelling with the Flannel Board by Paul s 
Anderson (T. s. Denison & Co , Inc Minneapolis. 
Minn. SS4?7) 

2. Films. Advisable to use films with loose storv- 
Imes and .little or nc^ words. Familiar sounds, 
music, and bright colors are best. General length: 
5-10 minutes. 

3. Related Activities: 

Music: Finger plays set to music, action songs. 

Art: Simple activities involving only one or two 
skills such as coloring pre-cut feathers and gluing 
them to the body of a turkey. Avoid cutting ac- 
tivities unless you have one-to-one instruction. 

- . * 

Movement: Games involving one or two differ- 
ent movements. 

Themes: Animals, make-believe characters, sea- 
sonal characters, simple concepts sucti as colors, 
counting, etc. 

PRIMARY PROGRAMS 

1. Storytelling: At this level involv^ement is 
greater on the part of the children. Have them take 
part as much as possible by acting out parts of the 
story or answering questions or finding thmgs in 
pictures. Large storybooks can be used, but tech- 
niques such as tell and draw still are most success- 
ful and should be used in combination with story-, 
books. 
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J. Fflm%: I ivrly Animation w bf*%t I Ir^mrntary 
vcxabuUry. Sound filtii \tfip% are* ^rnrrally not 
\uc<r%%ful 41 lh»\ Irvrl. C.rnrr*il Irngth 10 r. 
rnmutct. 

i. Kriaird Adivitirs: * 

MiJMi . Simplf* \ong\ wi^jT rr peal ir^^ vrr\«-s 

Art: Activities lnv^>lvln^ pna^.^ry sk»lk su^ h 
as (utting, coloring, pa^Ung, folding, Paper bag' 
puppets IS an example of a good attiMtv (or this 
level. 

Th<Tnes: Fairy tales, animated (i)fTit^(Jies. ta- 
miliar experiences such as going to the doitof 
or /oo, seasons and holidays, animals, situations 
lOvolving children their age such as making fnencK, 
fighting, etc. 

4. Special Suggestions for Pre-Pnrnary and Pri- 
mary Ci/oups; 

— Seat children m an area whtj/e distrac tic>ns 
are mmimi/ed. 

— Provide mats or chairs for each. This helps 
dehnc their space and lessens excessive movement. 

— Start all programs with the same format. 7h(s 
sign^js the children to quiet down and get readv 
to attend. 

^ — End a4l programs by providing something 
tor the children to take home as a reward fc>r good 
behavior. This also helps them relate their ex- 
perience at the library to others. 

INTERMEDIATE PROGRAMS 

1. Storytelling: They can follow storybook pre- 
sentations, mature themes, and enjOy plays partic- 
ularly if they are given a role. They may have 
some problem speaking the parts, so allow them 
to act it out while the story is being narrated. 

2. Films: Most films can be used with this 
level. Lively sound filmsttips cart also be used 
at this level. General length: 15-30 minutes. , 

3. Related Activities: 

Music: Rounds and songs involving several 
actions. 

Art: Use unusual media for appeal such as 
styrofoam, pine cones, sponges, etc. 

Movement: Children of Ihis age are very 
competitive. Team games such as relay races, 
passing games, etc. are excellent. 



Ihemes Adsrnture .ind iti\sfrfv sinrif, un 
familiar expent-nifs sui h as hvir^g if> ^ didi fi nt 
lancj, mounljir\ ihrntiing. seas<ins aiul fiohdass 
tars nncJ r7ioti>ri yi les (.enrrallv the inleri'sls i»t 
these ttiildren ssiJI lUisely resemblr the infiTi sIs 
<il mum^l <h*kJf**f> thT\ sige. 

YOUNG ADUIT ADUIT GROUPS 

1 t)is<ussu)ns llsi» .u tual p^U)f()^r.1phs or <»tv 
lai ts as An mf nxJui tion to 

Providf background inltumation Or tell an mti r 
estin^' stor\ whu h creates interest tn thi» f)rt>graM) 
topu Ask many (jyi'stions (o (fisi over tfieir m 
terests »ind present knowledge* on thi- topu an(' 
to pron>()te thetr partu ipatlOn. Ihi y < .m Ur sery 
passive It you dc^n't stimulate tlu-m ancJ gt»l them 
going, 

2 films Mature th<»mes, yet simplified plots 
and vtxabuLiry (.eneral length, 20 40 minutes 

r Related Activities: 

Music: Folk songs sung with guitar accom- 
paniment or record Mcidern rock music often 
liked. 

Art: Sfiould center a/ound a particular craft 
with a mature finished product that dors not look 
tftflldtsh. 

Movement: Modern or square dancing. 
Games such as darts, table top bowling, etc. 

Themes: Sports, heroes, popular singing 
stars, comedies, adventures, mysteries and ro- 
mance, nature seasons and holidays. Also, invite . 
speakers from local community organizations such 
as forest rangers, musoum naturalist, fireman, local 
radio or television personalities to talk and intro- 
duce films. Current events are also popular topics. 

V. CRITERIA FOR MATERIAL SELECTION 

The most effective service a library can provide 
for the retarded is access to multi-media materials 
which have been selected to meet their special 
needs. Establishing a special collection exclusively 
for the retarded Is not the goal however. The more 
practical and phrlosophically sound goal is to in- 
clude materials for the retarded in the regular 
collection.* Inclusion of special materials is philo- 
sophically sound because it encourages main- 
streaming. Everyone can select from these things, 
and the retarded are not singled out. Inclusion 
is practical since everyone can use and enjoy the 
materials. The game which is mstructive for the' 
retarded child ^can be equally instructive for the 
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4vrr4gr < tuUt U\r ScMfiJ> ilouhir hjfullnl 

%<r.\<)f% Afni iilhrr \|h*i i4li/r<j rrMtrruK i jn \>r 
u\€^ii to !rj< h Ihr oUJrr If^uuhlr j\ wril 

thf pfr%thiu»l ^hild fhr rMH>k% rr* i)r(^ rtirdi.» 
KiT%, rti un t>r iinurr%,ill> lJ^r^f f» jK So !hr 

!rn4 <Jr\rlc»pril li»f thr rrUrcIrd < 4n L>r ju\!iJif<f 
4ii\r morf ih4n of^r Ivpr of p4tron <4n ii%r i! 
This c4nrn)t 4U%4>% bv \4icj <»< rn4!rri4l\ \rlri !r<i for 
thr >^rnrr4l puhlu ( )ftfn not only 4rr Ihr (viAnini 
rxi ludecl frorti thrif uvr dur to tht^ir h4niiu .ip 
vti 4rr olhrr h4n<li< 4ppf*<J 4n<l U>v% liirx tionm^ 
inclivultj4ls 

An<>th**r c oriMi jrr^lK »n fi»r jchfmg spri ij! riuitr 
ri4K to V014/ fxisfin^ t olln fionv f>4rtif ul.wlv fii^*h 
intrrrst. low • vex 4bul4rv tH><>ks. i\ thr Uil XhM Thr 
sprci4l rit*rd\ oi the rrurdrd 4rr oltrn \h4rrd b\ 
olhrr h4ndK4pprd groups such 4% thr Icirnm^ 
dis4blrd 4nd thosr with sprrch 4nd bn^u^gr 
problrms Pf>or rr4drrs 4nd unmotiv jtrd readers 
who 4rr rr4ding sij;nif tcantly below gr4dr Irvt*! can 
profit from m4ny of thr same thm^s srirctrd tor 
thr rrfjrdrd 4^" long a\ Those things are not srp 
arjtcd ^rom the regular collrftion So providing 
special mglti-mrdia materials will help makr it 
possible for hbraries to serve many more non-users 
In general material selection is based upon the 
same considerations as program planning, i e.: aijr 
ability, level of functioning, length of attention 
span, special learning problems which mtertrre 
with reception of visual or auditory information 
and other complicating factors such as an addi- 
tional physical handicap. As mentioned earlier, 
teachers and therapists are the best sources of 
advice on what materials are appropriate. 

The most important cnte'non for developing a 
collection for the retarded is its multi-media nature 
Although books should •be the heart of the col- 
lection, most libraries undoubtedly have many 
books in their existing colfections which are suit- 
able for the retarded. Therefore, we advise spend- 
ing more, at the outset on multi-media matenals. 
especially book and record kits and manipulative 
matenals such as garhes and educational tovs of 
devices. The retarded indivi<^u4l learns and com- 
prehends more easily if a concept is presented rn 
several different modesVo that he she is required 
K> respond visually, audi\>rially and expenentially. 

SEUCnON CRITERIA 
BOOKS 

Easy or picture books: 

V Page 
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1 Tu lurrs shouUJ hr sutiplr aruf tirn lut 

trrrd 

• turrs thuuid tir 4s rr4livlu 4% |Hi\^it)lr 

IMM»lt>gf4|>h% 4fr prrfrrrrd 

, -L Icil illLiuki tUll lUi V^i^V ^*Ag ^♦*H*» 

fr!4f(iriJ I htlil \ 4trrntion ^|>4f^ r7>4> T)r ^horlrr lh4h 
4vrr4gr 

4 Color tJf4v\ir>g% arr rTiorr rfftuti^r than 
hl4i k arid vs futr 

4 Story lirir or plot should t>e $implr .\\4nv 
voung ror . hildrrn ri4vr cJifficwIty lollowmg 

a slor>|inT likr to point out and n4mr dif 

fevrnt thn ^^- . . thr pu turrs Oldrr rrl4rdrd chil- 
drrn oftrn rn)oy hr4ring thr stonrs in picture 
b<H)ks. 

fiction and ru^n-fiction: 

1 Kr4ding Irsel should not exceed 5 0. The 
manjrity oi tnHAs should hi at the J S and below 
Irvels of readability. 

2. Pictures should be numr^o.>- ^u* not 
babyish^ 

i Print should be fairly la r^e uniJ evrnly 
spacrd so that an over-wh^lming amv>unt of text 
per page is avoided. 

4 Books, should be quite short and thm. 
Books of very loss readabrlitv '3.0 and below) 
should not exceed TOO pag*^- ..-iH mclude a good 
number o^ pictures ]he sh^tii>r rx^ok is more apt 
to be finished bv thr retarded -rader and there- 
fore, give him a sr^se ot safir>fd< tion arvl com- 
pletion. 

5. Subjects or interrs* n the -^on-fiction 
area: Cars, r^Ctn^. r^otorcycles. horses, dogs, cook- 
ing, nature, animah. h»ographies of sports heroes 
or movie stars (biographirs of vjther Tvpes of suc- 
cessful and famous people ire generally not p>op- 
ular with the retarded], Cencrallv, ret^ded people 
have the same interests as their average peers. 

6. Subjects of interest in the fiction area: 
mysteries, ghost stories, romance, adventure, social 
type novels which involve teenagers dealing with 
personal problems and family conflicts. 

MULTI-MEOiA BOOK KITS 

1. Follow the .same criteria for selecting 
books. 

2. If a record or cassette accompanies a 
book, choose the record version since more pa- 
trons have record players at home to use. It is 
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3, Puzzles with pictures beneath the pieces 
provide dues so that ce-assembling the puzzle is 
easier. . 

4. Crepe or rubber puzzles are also verr 
good since these materials have more give and 
make it easier for *the child to succeed. 

Intermediate puzzles: 

1. Heavy pressboard or cardboard pi^eces 
•should be large v^ith 25-50 per puzzle. 

2. Wooden puzzles with more than 10 
pieces are good fcTf this level also. ^ 

3. Since trainable adults use these puzzles, 
select those with pictures which are not too 
childish. 

Advanced puzzles: ' 

1. 75-100 pieces are best, although a few 
retarded patrons may be able to handle a 250-500 
piece puzzle, 

2. Pictures of lakes, forests and the like 
which contain many pieces of the' same color and 
few distinguishing marks' sKould be avoided. 

GAMES 

1. Should be primarily -educational. Colors, 
numbers, letters, money, time, etc. are concepts 
which should be emphasized. Folfowing directions 
and playing fairly are alsolNzoncepts which are 
taught through games. 

2. C ljar^a nd uncomplicate'^d rules and direc- 
tions. 

3. 
4. 

spinners. 

, 5. Uncluttered game, boards with large 
spaces to make counting out easier. 

6. Playing time short since a retarded child's 
attention span is usuaHy short. 

7. Outdoor type games can be included if 
they encourage development of. large muscle co- 
ofdination, can be easily carried and conveniently 
used at home. ^ ^ 

PICTURES AND POSTERS 

1. Pictures should be appealing to the re- 
tarded patron. They *do not necessarily have to 
be great art. 

2. Modernistic or psychedelic posters are 
not recommended. . Realistic pictures or photo- 
graphs arg more readily understood. . 

Page 



Minimum of playing pieces. 

Sturdy construction of game boards and 



3. I^T^jigensive. / 

4. Posters seerfi to be more popular than 
art reproductions* 

'5. 8-1/2" X IV or larger are recomrfii^nded. 

^ ' LIBRARIAN MADE KITS' ^ 

1. Combining materials into a kit should be 
based upon a specific theme or title. 

2. Example kits: record and puppet, puzzle 
and puppet, record and puzzle, book and puppet, 
etc. ' 

3. Be sure that all parts of a kit can be 
contained in a single box or media bag. 

GENERAL COMMENTS 

1. Provide plastic bags or cloth bags for the 
patrons to carry home games, toys, puzzles, etc. 
This helps keep things together and will reduce 
the loss of pieces and parts. 

2. If a patron consistently borrows the same 
^Ivpe of materials, encourage him/her to try some- 

^^ing else. For instance, if he/she always borrows 
records, encourage taking home a book and record 
kit. In this way <you will help his interests and 
tastes to grow and develop. 

3. Be careful not to make selections, for the 
retarded. There is so kittle opportunity for them 
to make , their* o\yn decisions and Voice their in- 
terests. This is especially true of the mt>re severely 
and trainably* retarded. 

4. Set a limit on^the number of things that 
can be borrowed. at once. .The wide variety of 
things to jDjck from may ovepslimulate the retarded 
child and he/she will j.u^t grab anything. Setting 
a limit forces him/her to make though'tfuL selec- 
tions. - ' . 

5. Enforce your rules concerning borrowing 
and returning . materials. Don't feel ^orry for a 
retarded -u^er who consistently returns things late ^ 
or in "poor condition.' They, too, rhu,st learn to be 
responsible' and to pay the consequences for 
breaking .>the rules. A little latitude may be given 
however, since failure is so very prevalent for the 
retarded, The point is to teach thenr> to use things 
responsibly/ to shace with others, but to also en- 
courage them to use the library and*" to feel wel- 
come and successful there. 

13 
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Parent-R esourcas 



^ttwelK Arthur A. The retarded child; answers 
to questions parents ask. Los Angeles,. western 
Psychological Services, 1971. 

3ace. Clarl. Self-herp clotfiing for handicapped 
children. Chicago. National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults, 1962. 

3utler» S. Wayne. Home activities for language 
development. S. Wayne Butler, 1974. 

-innie. Nancie. Handling the young cerebral 
palsied child at home. New York, E. P. 
Dutton, 1975, 

'oxx, Richard M. Toilet training the retarded; 
a rapid program for day and nighttime in- 
dependent toileting. Champaign, 111., Re- 
search Press. 1973. 

"rasor,^ Louise Whitbeck. A cup ot kindness; a 
book for parents of retarded children. Seattle 
Wash., 8. Straub Pub. Co., 1973. 

■rench, Edward L. How you can help your re- 
tarded child; a nTianual for.parents. Philadel- 
phia. Lippincott, 1967. 

tayes, Marnell L.- Oh dear, somebody said 
Viearning disabilities*': a book for teachers 
and parents. San Rafael. Calif. Acaderfiic 
Therapy Publications, 1975. 

leisler. verda, A handicapped child in the 
family: a fluide for parents. New York, 
Grune & ^-atton, 1972, 

lenderson, Shiciey. Step-bystep dressing. 
Believue, Washington Edmark Associates. 

orrobin, J. Margaret. To give a-n edge: a guide 
ror new parents of Down's Syndrome (mon- 
goloid) children. Minneapolis, Coiwell Press, 
1974. 

3hnson, Vicki M. A step-by-step learning 
guide for retarded infants and children. Syra- 
:use, N.Y., Syracuse University Press, 1975, 

ahan, Elien. Cooking activities for the re- 
:arded child. Nashville. Abingdon Pre^s* 1974. 

atz, Etias. The retarded adult at home, a 
julde for parents. Seattle, Specla) Chiid Put>- 
ications, 1970. 

ary Theodore, Sister, O.S.F. The challenge 
3f the retarded child. St. Meinrad, Indiana, 
^bbey Press, 1969. 

myan, Marion C. New ways to teach new 
kills; a manual for teachers, parents, trainers 
>f the retarded. Lawrence, Kan,, H & H En- 
erprises. 1975. 

tt, David. Your Down's Syndrome child, , . 
I'ou can hefp him develop from infancy to 
dulthood. Arlington. Tex., National Associ< 
tion for Retarded Citizens. 1975. 

^sen, Marvin. Your child can talk too. Eiwyn. 
^a., Elwyn Institute. 1972. 

>Jtalnlk, Deborah M-, & Rosenstein, Irving. 
KU children grow & lear^: activities for 
arents of children with developmental prob- 
Jms. Philadelphia. Temple University Devei- 
pmentarDisabillties Cfenter, 1976. . * , 

lOrrtiey, Mar^o. Every child can Jearn. . , 
□ mething! For parent^ and teachers of se- 
erely retarded children. Seattle. 8. Straub 
ub. Co., 1973. 



ofessional Resources 



eson, Ajanr; et*. a I. A Primer on due process - 
lucatlon decisiOTis for handicapped cnHdren. 
cston. Va.^ The Council for Exceptional 
hildren, 1975. 

lary. tssam 8- CreaJt>ve recreation for the 
lentally retarded.* Springfield, 111., Thomas, 
575. i 



Arches, Ellen/Edseth, Constance. Title I: Self- 
care skills development in the severeiy/pro- 
foundly retarded. Madison. Wisconsin, Wis- 
consin Colony and Training School. 1975. 

8fkien, Douqias. Let our children gO: An'or- ' 
ganizing manual for advocates and parents., 
Syracuse. N.Y., Human Policy Press, 1974. 

Cobb. Henry Van Zandt. The forecast of ful- > 
fillment; a' review of research on predictive ' 
assessment of the adult retarded for socral and 
vocational adjustment. New York, Teachers 
Coile9e Press. 1972. , 

Conference on Severely Retarded-Multiply 
Handicapped. University of Nebraska Medical 
Center. Beyond the limits:' Innovations In 
services for the severely and profoundly re- 
tarded. Seattle, Special Child Publications, 
1974. 

Council for National Cooperation In Aquatics. 
A practical guide for teaching the mentally 
retarded to swim, Washington, American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 1969, 

De La Cruz. Felix F. Human sexuality and the 
mentally retarded. Baltimore, Penguin Books, 
1974. 

Dempsey, John J. Community services for re- 
tarded children- Baltimore, University Park 
Press. 1975. 

Gottwald, Henry. Public awareness about men- 
tal retardation. Arlington, Va., Council for 
Exceptional Children, 1970. 

Katz, Elias. The retarded adult in the com- 
^ munity, Springfield, I II., C-C, Thomas. 1968, 

Molloy, Julia. Teaching the retarded child to 
talk- New York. Day, 1961, 

New Neighbors: The retarded citizen In quest 
of a home, Washington: President's Com- 
mittee on Mental Retardation. Supt. of Docs,. 
U,S- Government Print. Off Icj, 1974. 

Penna. Assoc. for Retarded Citizens. The com- 
munity wants to know about mental retarda- 
tion: a guide for trainers. Philadelphia, 
Penna. Assoc. for Retarded Citizens, 1973. 

Penna. Assoc for Retarded Citizens. Legal 
rights of the mentally retarded, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania Assoc* for/Cetarded Citizens, 
1974, J \ 

Roberts, Louis. Post school training for the re- 
tardate^ Van Nuys, Calif., Remediation 
Associates, 1968. 

Smith, David W. The child with Down's Syn- 
drome; Causes, characteristics, and acceo 
tance. Philadelphia. Saunders, 1973. 

Striefel, Sebastian. Teaching ^ child to imitate: 
a manual for, developing motor skills in re- 
tarded children. LawrencCL Kan., H & H ^ a 
Enterprises, 1974: * 

Tymchuk, Alexander J, The mental retarda- 
tion dictionary. Los Angeles, Western Psycho- 
logical Services. 1973. 

United States. President's Committee on Men- 
tal Retardation. People live in houses: pro- 
files on community residence's for retarded 
children and adults. Washington, Supt. of 
Docs., U, S, Govt- Print. Office, 1975- 

We*lbOrn. Terry. Leading the mentally retarded 
in worship. St. Louis. Concordia Publishing 
House. 1973. 



Bibliographies of Parent-Professional Resources 

' . y ' ' 

Bibliography on Education of the Mentally Re- 
tarded, and Bibliography for Parents & Sib- 
lings of M. R. individuals. 

National Association for Retarded Citizens 

Library 

P. O- B0>^109 - 
2709»A^nue E East 
Arlington, Texas 7601 1 



Checklist cf Materials found useful in library 

services witrt developmentally disabled. 

Library-Information Center 

Central Wisconsin Colony 
• 317 Knutson Drive 

Madison. Wi 53704 



Exceptional Parent Bookstore 
P. O- BOX 4944 
* Manchester. N. H, 03108 

Profeislonaf Library Guide in the Area of Ex. 
ceptionality 

Remediation Associates, Inc. 
Van Nuys, Calif. 

ThCiSeverely and ProfoundJy Retarded - A 
Biblfography. 
Washington State Library 
Olympi^. Washington 



fMagazines 



Education and Training of the Mentally Retard< 
ed. Publisher: CouniiAfor Exceptional Chil- 
dren 



Exceptional Children - Official Journal of the 
Council for Exceptional Children- Publisher: 
CEC 

The Exceptional Parent - Children With Dis- 
abilities/Practical Guidance. Publisher: Psy- 
chological Education Corp. 

Focus on Exceptional Children. Publisher: 
Love Pub, Co. 

Pointer For Special Class Teachers and Parents 
of the Handicapped. Publisher: Heidref Pub. 
Co. 

Sharing Our Caring - A Journal on Down's 
Syndrome. Publisher: CARING 

Special Children - The Retarded Adult. Pub- 
lisher: American Association of Special 
Educators 

Teaching Exceptional Children. Publisher; 
Council For Exceptional Children 



Newsletters 



Advocacy Exchange - A Forum for Citizen Ad- 
vocacy Coordinators. Publisher: NARC 

Apropos. Publisher: National Center^on Ed- 
ucational Media and Materials for the Handi- 
capped 

Challenge ——Recreation and Fitness for the 
Mentally Retarded. Publisher: American 
Alliance for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 

Closer LooT< - National Information Center 
for the Handicapped. Publisher: U. S. Dept. 
of Health, Education, an^d welfare 

First Step News for the Special Child. Pulj- 
lisher: PARC 

IRUC Briefin^i. Physical Education and 
Recreation for the Handicapped. Publisher: 
American Alliance for Health. 

The MR Digest - A Newsletter for Profession- 
als in Mental Retardation. Publisher: PARC 

Mental Retardation Ncws^ Publisher: Na- 
tional Association for Retarded Citrzens . 

PRISE Reporter - Issues and Happenings in the 

Education of the Mentally Retarded. Pub- 
• lisher: Pa. Resources and Information Cen- 
ter for Special Education 



The Special Education Report. Publisher: 
stitute for Learning 



In- 
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Librarian's Raf arancas 



Baskin. BartMra and Harris, Karen, ed. Th« 

Special Child m tnfe library. Chtca90. Armr*. 
Cdn Library Asvociatron, 1976. 

Nimnicht, Gian. Librarian manual for the 
parent-Child toy lending Nbrary, Berkley. 
Caiifornta. Far West Laboratory for Educa-i 
tionai Rasaarch and Oaveiopment, 1971. 



Filrrn 



Special Olympics - 22 mln^ color* Joseph P. 
Kennady Foundation, 1973. Shows the 
tremendous growth in this contest which 
demonstrates tijat retarded persons can par- 
ticipate, often with surprfaing sl<IM. in conv 
petitive athletics. 

A child is a Child - 7 mln«, color. Aims In* 
struct^onal Madia. Shows children with 
handicaps Integrated with r>on-handlcapped 
Children In a preschool laboratory.- 

Coming home - 27 min., color. Foto-Chem 
Jndustrias. Based on a seventeen year old 

?|lri's coming to a group home after ten years 
n a state institution for the retarded. 

Genesis • 25 mIn., -color. Hallmark Films. 

Teaches how to tralr> basic self-help skills. 

By following tile step-by-step' procedures care- 
^fulJy detailed in the film, anyone can success* 

fully learn (o taach the mentally retarded* 

\'m ready Mom, are you? - 8 min., color. 
Ainr»s Instructional Media. Simple steps to 
succass in toilet training. 

A little slow* 15 min.. color. National Audio- 
Visual Center. Presented by the Presidents 
Committee on Mental Retardation, this film 
tails that mental retardation is a condition not 
a disease. SDows that mentally retarded 
paopie have rights - education, a place to live, 
etc., just like anyone else. ^ 

Meat Lisa - 5 min., color. Aims instructional 
Media Service. A personal statement re- 
flecting the world as seen through the eyas 
of a brain-injured child. 

Reading and writina ain*t everything * 26 min»« 
color. Stanfiald House. TtS^owerful and 
moving documentary that gives people a 
warmer understanding of other people * 
those with mental retardation. 

Where do the children play - 12 min.. color. 
National Ass'n for Retarded Citizens, 1972. 
Advocates day training centers as an aiterna* 
* tlve to institutional care for severely re> 
tarded Children. 

. Additional listing of films: 

Mental Retardation Films, second edition. 
Complied and producad by: 
The Media Support Services 
Project MORE 

George Paabody College for Teachers 
Box 318 

Nashville, Tennessee 37203 



^Int^^ast Low Raading Laval Boolcs 



Be Informed Series. New Reader's Press, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Raiding Level 3-4. 

Books for Voung E.xplorers. National Geo- 
graphic Society. Level 2-3. 

Bowmar's Reading Incentive Program by Ed 
and Ruth Radlauer. Bowrr>ar, Giendale, Ca. 
Level 2.5 - 3.5. 

Ooubleday Signal Books. Ooubleday & Co., 
Garden City, L. U New York. Level 4.- 

Guide to the Community Series. Elwyn in. 
stitute, Elwyn, Pa. Level 4-5. 

New Streamlined English Series. New Readers 
Press, Division of Lau&ach Literacy, |nc, 
Syracuse, f4. Y. Level O-S. 

Pacemaker Story Books, Classics, and True Ad- 
ventures. Fearon Publications, Palo Alto, 
Calif. Level 2.0 - 2.8. 

Troll Adventure Series. Troll Associates, Inc. 
Level 3.0 • 3.5. ' 

Troll Jam Session. Popular Music Seri^ Troll 
Associates, Inc. Level 2.5 -3.5. 

Many of the at>ove series are avaitable In book* 
cassette combinations. 



Easy Books 



Behrens, Jurve. Look at me aninrtals. 

Series. Chicago, Childrans Press, 1971. 

Bruna. Oick. I Can Count. I can read. A story 
to tell. My sh^rt is white. New York, Meth- 
uen Pub.. 1975. 

Clure, Beth and Rumsey, Helen. Manipulative 

Series. Giendale. Calif, r 

tlons. 196d. 



, Bowmar Pubtica- 



Hoban^Tana. Shapes and things. Count ar>d 
see. and other. New Yofk, Greenwillow 
B^oks. 1975. 

Let's go to the Series. Racina, Wisconsin, 

Golden Press, 1975. 

My first i>ook of. . . .Sarles. Piatt and Munk 
Publishers, 1973. 

Ready to. Series. New York, Grosset and Dun- 
lap, 1976. 

Scholastic Record and Book Companion 
Series. New York, Scholastic Book Service.^ 

Self-Identification and Transition Series. 
Chicago. Chiidrens Press. 

Many of the above series are available In ^ook- 
cassette combinations. 



Matarials foe Developing Samitivrty in ChikSran 



Srightman. Alan j. Like me. Cambridge. 
Mass., Behavioral Education Projects, 1^75. 

Cleary, Margaret. Please know me as 1 am. 
Sudbury, Mass., Jer^y Cleary Co., 1976. ^ 

Mack, Nancy. Tracy. Chicago, Chiidrens 
Press, 1976, 

Stein, Sara Bonrvett. About handicaps. New 
York, Walker and Company, 1974. 

Viscardi. Henry Jr. . . .a let-tcr to Jimmy. 
New York. Paul S. Eriksson. Inc.. 1962. 

Wolf. Bernard. Don't feel sorry for Paul. New 
York. J. B. Lippincott Co.. 1974. 



Film i 

/ 
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Sound Filimtrtpt 



First Level Raading Series 
Titles: ^e LMrn to^hare 

•Mannars are Important 
The Firemarv, and others 
Educational Projact ions Corporation J '\ 
30 70 La ka Tar race V' 
Glanvlew, III. 60025 



i 



Look, Listen, and Read Series, A C /^lims, loc^ 
Oaltco. Inc. / . ■ 

Learning Systems 

Pobar Building .T'S 
Murrysville, Pa. 15668 

Right to Read Program Kits. ' . ' 

Hartford Publishing 
Box 743 \^ 
Apex. N. C. 27502 ^ V . . 

Taaching Good Benavior and Personal Hy- *^ ' 
Qler>e to Retarded Adolascant. . .- ^ 
Harris County Cmer for the flatardad. Inc 
3550 West Dallas 

Houston, Texas 77019 \ 



I ivtructiofiai*RaoQrdi 



Davatoplna avaryday skills through move- 
mant and songi. William Janiak Racord 
Serlas. ' - 

Songs about ma. \VI II lam Janiak Racord Sarlas. 

Eila Jenkins Record Series. 

Hap Palmar Racord Series. 



Racord Oiftributors 

Bowmar Publishing Company 
622 Radler Drive 
Giendale, California 91201 



KImtK) Educational 
P. D. Box 477 V 

Long Branch, New Jersey 07740 



Puzzlai 

• Aiph-a-numt>er, fit^-square, flt^-circle, f It^- 
space. Kurtz Bros., Crepe foam puzzles. 

Basic Cut Puzzles. Developmental Learning 
Materials. 2 and 3 cuts per picture. 

Foam Pubt>er-ObJact puzzles. Laurl Enter* 
prises. 10-15 -place rubt>er puzzles. 

Four-Way block puzzles. Creative Playthings, 

G^ Together Match Ups. PlayskooU Card- 
> board or wooden 2>piaca matches. Anirmls 
to their homes, objects to their initial con- 
sonant, etc 

Laroe wood knob puzzles. J. A. Prastoti Corp. 
4-10 piece puzzles, unadiacent spaces. 

Mix *n Match puzzles. Trend Enterprises. 2 
and 3 piece matches, coioSto values, clocks 
to times, etc. 

. Oversized piece puzzies. Child Guidance. 

* Pick Up and Peek Puzzles. Fisher Price. 10- 
12 piece knobt>ed wooden puzzles with pic- 
ture in*tay to aid In placement. 

S^me Streel Muppets. Milton Bradley Co. 
large 24-piece cardboard puzzles. 

Wildlife Photopuzzies. Educational Design 
. Associates. Basic cut wpoOen puzzles for 
' young adults and adults. 



Educational GaftMs 



Most Rscommmidad / 

Distributors of I nstructiocial Materials 



Bibliographias of Instructional Matariab 



Classification game. Constructive Play- 
things. ^ 

Color and Shape Bingo. Sequence bingo, and 
others. Trend Enterprises. 

Contemporary gameboards. Mafex Associates. 

Fun in a Box Games. Edu - Cards Corp. 

Listen and Jun^p game. Ideal School Supply. 

Lotto Games. Milton Bradley, and Edu- 
Cards Corpw 

Memory Card Matciiing, Milton Bradley. 

Money Game. Developmental Learning 
Materials. 

Money, time, shape bingo. Mafex Associates. 

Money, tin>e, word dominoes. Developmental 
Learning Materials. 

Motorcycle Moto Cross. Bow mar. 

Pacemaker Game Series. Mafex AssociatesL 

Shopping lists game* Developmental Learning 
Materials. 

Sorting Soxes, ideal. Dev. L,earning Ma- 
terials. 

Write on - Wipe off cards. Trend Enterprises, 




Growing Years 

ildcraj^t Education Cof^poratlon 
4 Th^d Aven ue 

York, New York 4p022 

Constructive Playthings 
1040 East 85th Stre«t 
Kaf^sas City, Missoij^l. 64181 

Creative Playthings 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 

Developnr>entaf Learning Materials 
3505 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60657 \ 

Exceptional Child Developmental Center 
,725 Liberty Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 15222 



Checklist of Materials Found Useful in Library 
Services with Developmental ly Disabled. 
Library-Information Center 
Central Wisconsin Colony 
317 Kntftson Drive 
Madison, Wi 53704 

Bulst, Charlotte A, Toys and games for edu- 
cationairy handicapped children. Spring- 
field, IIU 19^9. 

Dorward, Barbara. Teaching aids and toys for 
handicapped children, Washington, Council 
for Exceptional Children, 1960. 
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